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THE MUSEUM AND THE SCHOOLS 

I AST year more teachers and their 
classes visited the Museum than 
ever before, and it is hoped that 
-^ still more may come this year. 
The Museum desires to be of real ser- 
vice to this class of its visitors, and 
to make every effort through its Instructor, 
class room, and lectures, to meet the needs 
of all who find its collections helpful in 
teaching. 

Some of the numerous questions concern- 
ing the wisdom and feasibility of coopera- 
tion between museums of art and schools, 
questions which quite naturally arise in 
the minds of teachers and museum people 
alike, are interestingly treated in the fol- 
lowing paper by Miss Louise Conolly, of 
Newark, formerly Supervisor of Schools in 
Montclair, N.J. 

IF I WERE YOU 

A MUSEUM ROMANCE 
I 

SEVERAL years ago I was a teacher 
in a small town in central Missouri. 
They brought to our town a young 
man with a long forelock which used 
to droop over his forehead and which he 
constantly shook back by a movement 
of the head. He was to be our art super- 
visor. 

He taught the children to make birds' 
nests of clay, and landscapes of colored 
paper, and posters with colored crayon, 
and to "pose" for each other, holding rakes 
and wearing sunbonnets, and to "hook" 
rugs as their grandmothers used to do. 



He took them out to sketch the horse- 
chestnut trees, and had them paint apples 
and apple blossoms in water color. Also 
the older classes punched leather. Finally, 
they made "spots" of different shapes with 
brushes dipped in ink and water of various 
degrees of blackness or grayness, and they 
decorated stool tops and sofa cushions with 
the "designs" made by combining these 
spots. To the older pupils he spoke of 
"motifs" culled from flowers, fruits, and 
animals, and one class made a bedspread 
of squares of white cloth on which were 
"squared animals." 

The children loved to do these things. 
Whenever anyone asked them what study 
they liked best, they cried out "Art." 

Sometimes, instead of having the children 
do things, he brought into the room pack- 
ages of "Perry Pictures" about which he 
and the children talked together, telling 
each other what they liked and what they 
did not like about them, and why. 

Everyone thought the art course won- 
derful, but the supervisor was not happy. 
He said he was "dissatisfied with results." 
"What results do you want better than 
you have?" we asked him. "The art 
exhibit in the superintendent's office is 
beautiful." " I want," he said, "to connect 
it all with life, and I can't get it done. It 
should influence the daily life in the homes 
of the town." 

Finally he made a big playhouse of a 
dry-goods box, and set the children to 
competing for the furnishing of it. They 
wove rugs for the floors, made designs and 
painted paper for the walls, made more 
designs and carved furniture from cigar- 



